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BARBARISMS, SOLECISMS, IMPROPRIETIES, &c. 


Accorpine to the distinctions of the rhetorician, the Barbarism is 
an offence against etymology, the Solecism against syntax, and the 
Impropriety against lexicography. 

In these days, when every body assumes to be writer or public 
speaker, we ought not to be surprised that the “ pure well of English 
undefiled” is sometimes polluted by a great influx of muddy water. 
An attempt to build up dikes and embankments around it, in the 
hope of keeping out the foul inundation, may be excused, even though 
we should ourselves be so unfortunate as to cast in a little impurity by 
the operation. 

Our work would be too arduous, should we attempt to make a col- 
lection of all the errors furnished by the newspaper press, or by that 
multitude of public speakers whose only knowledge of grammar and 
rhetoric has been derived from the District School. We mean no dis- 
paragement to the Common Schools; but the work of reform now 
going forward in them, must advance to a point far beyond that which 
it now occupies, before the graduates of those institutions will become 
accomplished in the art of using either oral or written language. 
The schools may diffuse a vast amount of useful knowledge, which is an 
object of far higher importance than the most extensive acquaintance 
with the laws of philology. But in this absence of critical learning, it 
becomes important that our examples and authorities should become 
as nearly faultless, as those two grand obstacles, the imperfection of 
human nature, and the crookedness of the English language, will allow. 

We propose, therefore, to criticise no errors into which educated 
men are not habitually falling. 

At the outset, also, we repel, as having no applicability to ourselves, 
the harsh remark which is sometimes made, viz., that criticism is the 
genial employment of arrogant minds, because it proceeds upon the 
supposition that the critic knows more than the person criticised, and 
that he avails himself of this means to proclaim his superiority. It 
by no means follows that every one who can detect a fault in a statue 
is himself a sculptor. A bystander may point out an injudicious move, 
who would fail, utterly and instantly, as a phayer of the game. 

The transposition of the wotds will and shall, and the use of the 
word will to signify, not volition, but necessity, is an error almost uni- 
versally committed by public speakers at the south ;—as, “ After so 
much exposure, I will be sick,” when sickness seems inevitable. The 
impropriety of this form of speech was well illustrated by the French- 
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man, who, on falling overboard at sea, and thinking that no one was 
taking measures for his rescue, exclaimed, in great dismay, “I will 
drown ; nobody shall help me.” 

The word humorsome is sometimes used, by educated men, instead 
of humorous, although its signification is directly the reverse. Humor- 
some means petulant, peevish, &e. Formerly, it was sometimes used in 
the sense of humorous, but we believe it has not been employed in that 
sense since the days of Swift. The false use of humorsome not only 
reminds one of its true signification, but is apt to impart a touch of the 


feeling. 


To say that the words deduction and induction are used promis- 
cuously would be hardly stating the whole truth ; for we are inclined to 
believe that the word deduction is most commonly used to express the 
idea of induction, although its meaning is exactly the reverse. 

Induction expresses the mental process by which we ascend to the 
discovery of more general truths ; deduction, the process by which the 
law governing particulars, is derived from a knowledge of the law 
governing the class to which the particulars belong. When a great 
number of things, otherwise different, are found to agree with, or re- 
semble each other, in some one point, science classifies them according 
to the resemblance or agreement,—the point of agreement is called the 
law of the class, and the operation by which it was discovered is 
called induction. After many classes have been formed in this way, 
some fact of resemblance may be found to pervade them all, and this 
gives rise to the expression of a more general law. For instance, it 
was once supposed that stone and iron were heavy, but that smoke 
and vapor had absolute levity, that is, were destitute of the quality of 
weight which belongs to stone and iron. But when it was found that 
smoke and vapor would fall, if ali supports were removed from under 
them, then the law of gravity, by including them, became more gen- 
eral. And again, when Newton reflected that the moon tended towards 
the earth, as a body of that size, and at that distance, might be sup- 
posed to do, he brought another object, and, finally, the whole solar 
system, within the stupendous law of gravity, which law was at first 
supposed to apply only to heavy bodies upon the earth’s surface. 
This is the process of induction. It is ascending from particulars to 
generals. Deduction is just the reverse. It is descending from gen- 
erals to particulars ; and it is valuable because it enables us to discover 
and explain particulars, of the existence and the causes of which we 
should otherwise be ignorant. We may ascend by one or a few classes 
of facts ; but when we have arrived at the summit, we may look down 
and see many new facts of which we were previously ignorant. For 
instance, after the law of universal gravitation was discovered, it was 
inferred, as a necessary consequence of this law, that the earth could 
not be round, but must be compressed or flattened at the poles; and 
this truth was established as a deduction of science, long before it was 
proved by the actual measurement and comparison of the length of a 
degree of latitude at the equator and near the pole. So the phases of 
Venus, that is, that she would, like our moon, appear horned and gib- 
bous, in different parts of her orbit, were foretold by astronomers long 
before any telescopes were constructed of sufficient magnifying power 
to give ocular demonstration of the fact. 
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Let no man, therefore, refer to induction what belongs to deduction, 
nor to deduction what belongs to induction, lest from the observation 
of a great number of such mistakes, we should form a logical induction 
that, as a general fact, he is a dunce ; and then, by a process of deduc- 
tion, that he is a dunce in every particular. 

Mistakes are made by many of our writers in the use of the 
indefinite article a or an. A is changed into an only for the sake of 
euphony, that is, for the purpose of preventing the concurrence of two 
vowel sounds. ‘To determine the propriety, therefore, of using a or 
an, we must ask, not what /etters, whether vowels or consonants, but 
what sounds, are brought together. Owing to an ignorance of this rule, 
we often see the words ‘an eulogy.” Although the initial letter of 
eulogy is a vowel, yet it has not, in this connection, a vowel sound, the 
initial sound being that of y. To say, an eulogy, therefore, is as er- 
roneous as to say, an youth, or an yardstick, or an yoke. So the 
word an is often erroneously used before union, usurer, university, &c. 

Another class of mistakes, in reference to the same word, consists in 
using it before the letter A, when that letter is sounded ; as, an horse, an 
house, &c. Some writers, however, aware of this common error, dis- 
card an in all cases, where the letter A follows, although that letter 
is silent, or belongs to a word whose second syllable is accented. The 
rule is this: When the 4 is silent, and belongs to an accented syllable, 
—as in the word Aumble,—the article should be an, in order to prevent 
ihe concurrence of two vowel sounds; but if the accent is on the 
second syllable, then an should be used, because, in all such cases, the 
h is almost lost to the ear,—the first syllable being very slightly aspi- 
rated. Hence we should say, an heroic action, an historical account ; 
but we should not say, ax hundred, any more than we should say, 
an one. 

The barbarism “agriculturalist ’ is often used instead of “agri- 
culturist.” The formation is from the noun agriculture, and not from 
the adjective agricultural. We might as well say geologicalist, from 
veological, instead of geologist, from the primitive, geology. 

[ily is another barbarism. ‘The noun, the adjective, and the adverb, 
are ill, There is no such word as ily in the English language, and in 
order to assist the memory, all persons should be reminded that it is 
very silly to use it. 

In speaking of punishment, the word corporeal is often erroneously 
used, instead of corporal. Corporeal means having a body ; bat cor- 
poral, relating or belonging to a body. ‘The punishment which the 
iyrant Mezentius used to inflict upon his subjects, viz., that of fastening 
« dead to a living body, until the corruption of the former caused the 
death of the latter, might be called corporeal. So the punishment, 
not wholly unknown amongst us, until within a recent period, viz., 
tiat of seizing two boys by the collar,one in each hand, thrusting 
them out to arm’s length, and then bringing their backs together with 
i terrific concussion, and repeating the process t7/l they fitted each 
other, might, perhaps, properly be called corporeal, in regard to the 
‘cholars,—as it certainly was diabolical in regard to the master. 

We lately heard a learned lecturer,—a professor in a university,— 
‘ay, “I doubt such men are gone.” We wanted to inquire which 
way he doubted. If he really doubted whether they were gone, was 
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it not the true construction of his language to suppose that he thought 
it most probable they still remained. 

The speakers in congress say, “T differ with the honorable gentle. 
man.” ‘The true construction of this language would lead us to infer, 
that the speaker entertained the same opinion with the honorable gen- 
tleman, but that they together differed from some third party. 

““ These or those sort of people,” or “ these or those kind of things,” 
are vulgarisms which still hold up the head and speak out boldly even 
in good society. We might as well say, “those unit,” or “ those in- 
teger.”” 

“T have got,” for “I have,” is also common. If such a phrase as 
‘“T have possess,” were used, all noses would turn up together; but 
“T have got,” when used to signify “I have,” is a departure from 
propriety, not less wide. A man may say, “I have got more than my 
neighbor has, because I have been more industrious ;” but he cannot 
with propriety say, “I have got a long nose,” however long his nose 
may be. 

The contraction an’t is often used, in conversation, in the singular 
number. We forget that it would be ungrammatical to say, “it are 
not,” while “it an’t,” which is the same thing, escapes with im- 
punity. 

The use of a plural noun or pronoun, after the distributives each, 
every, and either, is very common, both in writing and speaking. 

An error kindred to the above, is the enumeration of three or more 
individuals, or classes, after the word both. An error of this kind 
occurs in our last Report to the Board of Education, p. 105, where it 
is said, “ Now, it is easy to show, both from reasoning, from history, 
and from experience,” &c. The error was occasioned by interlining 
the words “or history,” on a revision of the sentence. This suggests 
a rule which writers ought always to observe, that, after making any 
correction or alteration in a written sentence, the whole sentence 
should be re-read, in order to ascertain whether the change made has 
not rendered other changes necessary. 

But we must bring this long article to a close, not for want of ma- 
terials, but of space. We have not pointed out these errors, either in 
a censorious or a boastful spirit, but in the hope that they may be 
seen and corrected by the present generation, and not transmitted as 
a shameful heritage to the next. 
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It is the business of a teacher to make the pupil, if possible, under- 
stand every thing that it is designed to teach him. Very few things 
are incapable of being understood, if they be reduced to their ultimate 
elements. Ilence the reason why the power of accurate and natural 
analysis is so invaluable to a teacher. By simplification and _ patience, 
it is astonishing to observe how easily abstruse subjects may be 
brought within the grasp of even the faculties of children. Let a 
teacher, then, first understand a subject himself. Let him know that 
he understands it. Let him reduce it to its simplest elements. And 
then, let him see that his pupils understand it—Pres. Wayland. 
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HEARING BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION. 


[From the Boston Daily Advertiser and Patriot.} 


Mr. Eprror: I was present at the public hearing before the Joint 
Committee on Education, at the Representatives’ Hall, on Wednesday 
evening. The violence of the storm prevented a numerous attendance, 
but those who were there were amply repaid for the encounter with 
the elements which they were obliged to pass through in getting there. 
The committee were addressed by Grorce B. Emerson, Esq., and 
Messrs. Ranrout and Mann. The speakers were listened to with 
great attention by the committee, and the hearing lasted nearly four 
hours. The following sketch will give a very imperfect idea of the 
remarks which were made upon some of the more important topics of 
discussion. The notice is confined principally to what was said on the 
subject of the instruction of teachers, and the expediency of establish- 
ing District School Libraries. Mr. Emerson, having shown the several 
qualifications which a teacher ought to possess in order to be able 
to perform satisfactorily his numerous and important duties, drew a 
contrast between the education which is required in all other callings, 
and the want of education which is so often tolerated in this. 

He said that, as things now are, the office of teacher is the only 
oflice in the regular business of civil life for which a special education 
is not considered requisite. ‘To make it so in this case, would be only 
to apply to the art of teaching what the common sense of mankind 
and the experience of centuries have shown to be right, reasonable, 
and necessary, in every other profession and in every other art. He 
who is to discourse, said Mr. E., upon man’s duties, must be educated 
by years of study. ‘To be able to make a conveyance or a writ, a 
man must be educated. ‘To administer to a body diseased, he must 
he educated. To be able to cut off a leg or an arm, he must be 
educated. ‘To navigate a ship, he must be educated by years of 
service before the mast, or on the quarter deck. ‘To make a hat ora 
coat, he must be educated by years of apprenticeship. To make a 
nail, or a shoe, for a horse or an ox, he must be educated. But to be 
able to educate the body so as to strengthen it against disease, and 
prepare it for a vigorous and happy life ;—to educate the mind so as 
to bring out and exercise all its powers, and prepare it for all the rela- 
tions and business of life ;—to educate the moral nature in which the 
sentiment of duty resides ;—to do all this is thought to require no 
instruction, no apprenticeship, no preparation ! 

Would it not be more reasonable, he asked, to say that to do all 
this, and to do it as it ought to be done, would require the highest 
powers, with the most complete education, and an entire devotion to 
the work. 

Mr. Emerson, in closing, spoke in the very strongest terms of ap- 
proval of the manner in which the Normal School at Lexington, which 
he had repeatedly visited, was conducted, and expressed his conviction 
that the plans now in operation would result in raising the Common 
Schools, generally, as they had in many instances, to the rank of the 
private schools. In a large town which he had visited during the 
summer, the unanimous testimony of the School Committee was given 
to the superiority of that one of the teachers who had passed through 
the Normal School, over all other teachers in the place. 
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Mr. Rasrovt. followed, at considerable length, and with great force 
and directness of argument. 

He said it had been a fundamental principle, from the time of the 
colonial settlements of Massachusetts, that all its children should be 
educated. But merely to read, or to write one’s name, did not con- 
stitute education. If a person could not perform the mechanical part 
of writing with facility,—if he could not express his ideas in such a 
manner that they would appear decently well to himself,—he would not 
write, he would not correspond, he would not take memoranda or 
notes of any books he should read, or any important discourses or 
lectures he should hear ; he would not even keep book accounts. In 
my profession, said he, I have frequent occasion to observe that much 
litigation, and often the loss of important rights, are occasioned by the 
omission to keep memoranda of transactions, book accounts, &c. ; and 
I have found, on inquiry, that they proceeded from incapacity, physical 
and mental, to use pen and paper. An illiterate man will not keep an 
account book, or write a letter, which he knows will be laughed at, 
and therefore he constantly incurs inconveniences and losses. 

So, in regard to reading ; if a man cannot read with ease and intel- 
ligently, he will not read at all. Though a good book, well understood, 
is one of the most agreeable things in the world, yet the best and most 
entertaining book ever written, if unintelligible through the ignorance 
of the reader, is the dullest thing he can have. If a man wishes to 
buy an article, and hears of an advertisement in a newspaper about it, 
he may try to spell out the advertisement ; but such a man will never 
read a book of history, or biography, or travels, or one on a moral 
subject. He will not sit down to study out the meaning of words 
slowly and with the help of a dictionary ; but, instead of this, he will 
seek for amusement and excitement in a dram-shop, or in some other 
place of dissipation, for want of those home resources which every man 
should, and every man might have. 

Mr. R. considered the manner in which the deaf and dumb and 
the blind were taught, as compared with the teaching in our Common 
Schools. Tle said it was a fact, now acknowledged by all, that a great 
portion of these children were better instructed than the children in 
our schools, and came from school with a stronger love of study and 
desire of self-improvement. The explanation was this: it was con- 
sidcred so difficult to teach a deaf and dumb, or a blind child, that 
competent teachers, suitable apparatus, &c., were provided for them. 
But with suitable apparatus, and with competent teachers, those who 
had all their senses would surpass those who suffered under the priva- 
tion of a part of them. 

Mr. R. gave a number of anecdotes, illustrative of these facts, and 
concluded by showing how much more good would accrue to the 
whole State from the school fund, by using a part of it for qualify- 
ing teachers, and for establishing District School libraries, than could 
be realized from the receipt of five per cent. on its income. 

Mn. Mann, the Secretary of the Board of Education, said that ob- 
iections had been urged against the Normal Schools by persons who 
had not informed themselves of the manner in which those institutions 
were conducted. ‘T’o these he wished to reply. 

One common objection was, that the pupils of those schools, after 
going through a course of instruction in them, would leave the State, and 
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teach elsewhere. © The answer to this was twofold. First, by a stand- 
ing regulation of the Board, every pupil was questioned, on admission, 
whether it was his or her intention, after leaving the school, to keep a 
Common School in Massachusetts, and if the answer were not in the 
affirmative, then the applicant was not received, or a tuition fee was 
charged which went to the benefit of the school. In the next place, 
there was little inducement to leave Massachusetts, as the rate of wages 
for keeping school was much higher here than in any other State. In 
Connecticut, the monthly pay of male teachers was estimated by the 
Secretary of their Board at $17. In New York, it was $18. (See 
Report of 1839, believed to be the last in which this subject is men- 
tioned.) In Pennsylvania, it was $18 91. In Michigan, $15 61. 
But in Massachusetts, it was last year $25 19. All these are net 
wages, exclusive of board. 

We have, then, an honorary obligation of the pupil, and the general 
inducement of interest. 

Another objection was, that the pupils of the Normal School would 
go into academies or into high schools. But here, again, we hold the 
pupil by the bond of conscience ; and, in addition to this, it is well 
known that the teachers of academies and high schools are almost always 
expected to teach the languages. But it was an original regulation of 
the Board, which had been steadily adhered to, that the languages 
should not be taught in the Normal Schools. In this way, there was a 
double security against any abandonment of the Common Schools. 

A third objection had been raised, that the cities and rich towns 
would take up all the Normal pupils, and deprive the rest of the State 
of their services. So far he would say, that the three largest cities in 
the State, containing a population of about 120,000, had but two of the 
pupils of the Normal Schools in their employment. The reason was 
this: the compensation given in any of the cities is not so much greater 
than that given in the country towns, as the expenses of living are 
greater. Almost all the pupils in the Normal Schools are compara- 
tively poor ; they come from families in moderate circumstances, and 
they prefer to go back among their friends. 

These were all the objections he thought deserving of notice. 

In regard to the necessity of better teachers, he said he derived his 
information from the reports of the school committees, every one of 
which, for the last three years, he had attentively read, and from his 
own observation in the schools he had visited, which might now be 
numbered, not merely by hundreds, but perhaps by thousands. 

He said the skill of our teachers is inferior to their talent. They 
lave good abilities, but fail for want of tact, and a knowledge of 
better modes. Hence the children of the State are continually 
suffering an immense loss; for the talent that could not be used was 
as valueless as though it did not exist. 

Another fact, he said, is almost universal, viz., that those who have 
never been trained to the business of teaching, as a whole, have very 
different qualifications, in regard to teaching different branches. One 
is very fond of arithmetic, and succeeds best in teaching it to 
others. Such a teacher would direct the whole energies of his school 
to that study, to the neglect of others; and, if he taught the school 
two or three winters in succession, he would send out pupils whose 
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information on different subjects would be entirely disproportioned. 
Such one-sided scholars are constantly coming out of our schools, 
The only remedy for this is, an institution where the relative impor- 
tance of all the Common School studies is properly understood, and 
where the fact that a candidate for a school has a strong predilection 
for a particular study is made a reason for turning his attention and 
efforts towards others to which he is indifferent. 

Mr. Mann then read six or eight long and most interesting letters, 
which he took from a large file that he had received from school com- 
mittees residing in the country, in regard to the success of the Normal 
pupils, as teachers, in their respective towns. These letters spoke of 
the better class of the pupils from the Normal Schools, as decidedly 
superior to any teachers of which the committees had ever had any 
knowledge: and it was said that the second-rate teachers were better 
than Common School teachers had ordinarily been. ‘The lateness of 
the hour, (it being now half past ten o’clock,) prevented his going 
further. 

In answer to some questions put by the Committee in relation to 
Libraries, he said, that, in 1839, he ascertained the condition of Mas- 
sachusetts in regard to libraries. He obtained the following facts 
from authentic sources:—That there were more than 100 towns, of 
the 300 in the State, which had not a town, social, proprietors’, or 
District School library ; that the number of owners of the social or 
proprietors’ libraries was 25,000, and allowing each owner to represent 
four persons, the whole number of individuals having access to these 
libraries was but 100,000, which would leave more than 600,000 in- 
habitants of Massachusetts, who had no right of access to any public 
library, unless it were the Sabbath School libraries ! 








[For the Common School Journal. ] 
EDUCATION IN NEWBURYPORT. 


We recently had the privilege of spending a day in the beautiful 
town of Newburyport, and having, in years past, been somewhat ac- 
quainted with the condition of the public schools, we improved the day in 
vising some of these nurseries of the public mind. In doing this, we 
witnessed improvements far beyond our most sanguine expectations ; and 
we communicate the result of our observations, that other towns may 
be encouraged and stimulated in the great and good cause of popular 
education. The improvement which we would first notice is, that 
of the schoolhouses. These have been somewhat generally and 
thoroughly repaired and remodelled. This is a very essential point, 
and, perhaps, should first attract the attention of those who have 
charge of schools. Unless the schoolhouse is convenient, pleasant, 
and properly ventilated, all improvements in other respects will be, in 
a measure, defeated. The buildings in question have been greatly 
improved, and are now, in most respects, all that can be desired. 
As peculiarities, and we think excellences, the desks of the pupils are all 
single, and the teacher’s desk is in the rear of the scholars,—i. e., the 
reverse of the usual position. Probably all will readily admit the su- 
perioity of single desks, but the reverse position will find its oppo- 
nents. Would time and space allow, we should like to discuss at 
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some length the arguments pro and con, as touching this position 
of desks ; but for the present we must leave the subject with this mere 
allusion, hoping that some one of more experience and ability will 
‘take up” the matter, and bestow upon it a proper amount of time and 
attention. ‘The schoolhouses, as improved, are tolerably well provided 
for, as to ventilation ; yet a little more attention might be profitably di- 
rected to this most vitally important subject. As a second improve- 
ment, and one, perhaps, almost a natural consequence of the first 
named, the attendance upon the schools is much more constant and 
punctual, and the interest of the scholars is, of course, much greater, 
than formerly. We noticed on the part of the pupils a general dis- 
position to obedience, and the movement of the teachers showed that 
this was not produced by sour looks, cross words, or harsh treatment. 
The High School, under the united charge of Messrs. Howard and 
Page, has, for some years, been in a most prosperous condition, and 
may justly rank with the best schools of the kind. ‘The apparent feel- 
ing existing between the teachers and the taught, in this school, was 
of the most pleasing kind, and the manner of instruction was both 
thorough and attractive. ‘These gentlemen have for many years had 
charge of this important school, and we have reason to believe that 
their worth is, in some degree, appreciated, though we think not fully 
compensated. ‘The teachers in the grammar schools have, as we 
learned, been but a short time in the service of the town, but appear 
to be faithful and efficient workmen. 

There is another change, perhaps, of a more public nature, but we 
believe intimately connected with the above-named improvements. 
It relates to the deportment of boys in the streets. We can well 
remember the time when a stranger could scarcely pass through the 
streets without receiving insults from the boys. In this respect we 
have noticed a most happy change,—one in which every good citizen 
should rejoice. The gentlemen composing the committee are deserv- 
ing of the highest praise for the time and attention they have, very 
evidently, bestowed upon the interests of the schools; and we feel 
assured, that if their “labors of love” are not fully appreciated now, 
they will receive the benedictions of generations to come. Whilst so 
much has been done, and well done, there is one point which we think 
should receive more attention,—we refer to the compensation of those 
in the service of the schools. In this particular we must say that New- 
buryport is yet in the rear. We do not intend to intimate that better 
men could be obtained by an increase of salary ;—but we do intend 
to say that to secure the continued services of her present able teach- 
ers, a more liberal compensation seems necessary. A good and faith- 
ful teacher will labor much more heartily and successfully, if his efforts 
are seconded and liberally rewarded. 

We must not forget to allude to buildings recently erected and 
fitted up for the accommodation of the primary schools. We have in 
no place seen rooms for this purpose so neatly and comfortably ar- 
ranged and finished. These rooms are not yet occupied, though 
nearly finished. It is not hazarding much to say that the increased 
interest and improvement of the younger scholars will soon con- 
vince any reasonable mind that the expenditures for these buildings 
have been most judiciously made. May other towns “go and do 
likewise.’ ; C. 
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[For the Common School Journal. | 


[Let all teachers of young children read the following article atten- 
tively. —Iip. ] 
HOW TO TEACH READING AND THE ALPHABET. 


Mr. Eprror: Will you grant a few pages of your Journal to a sub- 
ject upon which there ts much difference of opinion among teachers, 
and yet one which is of the very first importance in natrantion? I 
mean the two methods of teaching to read. The experience of several 
years, during which I have tried both ways, has convinced me that 
the best mode is to teach a small vocabulary of words first, and then 
the letters. The length of this vocabulary must vary with the age 
and aptitude of the children. This mode applies, of course, only to 
the first steps, which it is of the greatest importance to make easy 
and agreeable, while the child’s eye is becoming familiar with the caba- 
listic characters called the alphabet. I think any person who has 
studied a foreign language printed in a character different from our 
own, will, when he reflects upon the subject, appreciate the difficulty 
little children must find in learning our alphabet and applying it to the 
spelling of words, even in a language where the sounds in the words 
bear some resemblance to their arbitrary names, which is rarely the case 
in English. 

My theory is, that words can be more easily remembered than let- 
ters, for two reasons. In the first place, they are not such minute 
objects, and the faculty by which forms are distinguished can therefore 
more readily perceive them; in the second place, every word that a 
child learns, will, (if judiciously selected,) convey a distinct image of 
a thing, or an act, to his mind, and can be more easily remembered 
than the name of a letter with which he can have no natural as- 
sociations, 

A primer, whose first pages are filled with names of interesting ob- 
jects, clearly arranged, so that they catch the eye without confusing it, 
is as good as a picture to a little child. It has been objected to many 
primers that the picture placed beside the word, attracted the atten- 
tion from the word, and my experience leads me to think the picture 
superfluous. Indeed, | am not sure that the image conjured up in the 
mind by the name of the object, is not far more true to the original 
than any miniature representation of it ona small page. Burp, Nest, 
TREE; What a beautiful combination of objects! Almost all ordinarily 
favored children have been gladdened by the sight of a bird and a 
tree, if not a nest; and I know of no objects in nature that give them 
more delight. Indeed, T have sometimes thought that, if birds had been 
created for no end but to enchant children, this would have been a 
good and sufficient reason. I cannot, even now, mark the light of a 
glancing Wing, as it flits through the street of a city, without an ex- 
clamation of pleasure; and the city doves that pick up their suste- 
nance from the muddy pavements, often bear me away to the woods, 
where I have seen the wild pigeon reposing like a statue carved out 
of grace, after a long flight in the morning sky. You may wonder 
what this has to do with the subject of teaching children to read. | 

answer, that every child has agreeable associations with these words, 


which give a charm to the lesson, and make the cee. of it a pleas- 
ure, instead of a pain 
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What is invaluable in this method is, that children are always happy 
to learn thus,—but working their little brains against their will seems 
tome cruel. It is quite an effort for them to learn to observe closely 
enough to distinguish such small particulars even as the words with 
which they have such vivid associations; and it is altogether an un- 
natural one to learn arbitrary signs to which nothing already known 
can be attached. Until I was convinced that this was the best method, 
[ always found myself instinctively helping innocent children along 
through their first steps, by means which, at the time, I half thought 
were tricks and pernicious indulgences. I feared that I was depriving 
them of some wholesome and desirable discipline, such as that we 
used to hear of in our extreme youth from nursery maids, administered 
by those parents who whip their children every morning, that they may 
not do wrong all day. But I will never again force helpless children 
of three or four years, to learn the alphabet and the ads, until reading 
is so charming to them that every letter is interesting from its position 
and its association with the word it helps to form. When letters are 
learned in the ordinary manner, they are often associated artificially 
with some image; as, a stands for apple, b for boy, &c.; and these as- 
sociations are so many hinderances to the next step in the process, 
because they must all be unlearned before the letters can be applied 
to other words. In our language there are so many silent letters in 
words, and the pronunciation often has so little to do even with the 
powers of the letters, that I frequently tell little children who know 
their alphabet to look at the word, rather than to spell it over with the 
lips, and then tell me, without the book, what the letters are, assisting 
them sometimes by saying, ‘‘ Observe what two letters are in the mid- 
dle, or what two are at the end, or in the beginning.” In the word 
through, for instance, how can a child associate the sound of th with 
the names of those letters, or the sound 00 with ou, or no sound at all 
with gh? Ou is sometimes ow, and gh is often f,—so that no general 
rule can be given. I can say, as I often do in similar instances, you 
can hear the sound of 7 in that word if you listen when I speak it ; but 
| cannot say this of th, for even that sound is not uniform. — It differs 
in the words through and this. It is not two days since this very word 
through was spelled over to me by a novice who knew the letters com- 
posing it perfectly well by sight, but who called it thrutch, after read- 
ing their names; and I often observe that children who have learned their 
letters first, will pronounce a word right, and then read the letters 
wrong, so natural does it seem to catch the sound of the letters instead 
of the aspect of the word. Children differ in this, it is true, but all 
children learn language by the ear first, and it takes time to educate 
the eye to the appearance of words. 

I therefore say to those who make the objection, that this mode of 
teaching to read leaves spelling out of the question, that it only defers 
spelling a little, and that the first words spelled should be those which 
are already perfectly familiar to the eye. It has also been objected, 
that only the names of material things can be taught, with this great 
advantage of being understood by the child; but I do not find it so. 
In a story of a bird, for instance, after some of the principal names of 
things, such as bird, nest, tree, wings, feathers, bill, &c., have been 
mentioned, several actions may be introduced. These are the things 
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birds do;——they build, fly, sing, &e. Then the names of colors are 
easily associated. and even the words the, which, and and. I some- 
times give three such words fora lesson, and then say, “ The bird builds 
a nest:” “ The bird can fly;” “The bird sings;” and I ask the child 
to make a sentence and use these words. A child is so imitative that he 
will probably repeat the same words, the first time he is required to do 
this, but sometimes he will quickly apply the word to other things, and 
say, “ A man builds houses.” And so of the, which, and and. I say 
toa child, “You sometimes say and. You say my slate and pencil ; 
my cup and spoon ;” then I point to the word, and afterwards let him 
find it in other places on the page. I then say, “ Now, you may tell me 
something, and say and.” ‘This exercise of sentence-making is very 
pleasing, and soon becomes a habit. Indeed, in their early readings, 
children will often make sentences when they see but one word. Nest is 
frequently remembered to be bird’s nest ; and grass is often green grass. 
It is desirable that in the first book there should be many repetitions of 
the same words, and experience has convinced me that nothing can be 
learned easily or remembered well that is not so arranged as to have 
some natural sequence. For this reason I would arrange the first 
words in natural groups. For atime it will not be easy for a very 
young child to recognize these first-learned words any where but on 
the page where he has first seen them; but by degrees he can find 
them in the story, where they are in closer contact with other words, 
and therefore not quite so conspicuous to the eye. When attention is 
a little educated in this way, it will be less of an effort to the brain to 
pick out letters, which may gradually be done without pain. 

After learning a few groups of words often repeated on a page, 
let these be combined in short sentences. These sentences children 
will learn with great ease, and they will also remember the particles 
that necessarily connect the names of things and actions. They will, 
of their own accord, turn back to the pages where they first became 
familiar with the words ; and when this process of comparison has gone 
on a little while, if no pain is associated with it, the improvement will 
be rapid. 

I know that some persons think it well to begin carly to tax children 
to their utmost, but I differ wholly from this opinion. I know child- 
ren can be made to read early, but Iam always interested to know, 
at what cost. It is a very important question, I assure you. One 
may not realize, at the time, the evils consequent upon the difficul- 
ties first encountered. The actual injury to the brain stands first 
among these. "hen comes the wearisome associations with books, 
making the future steps of youthful learning so irksome; and then, 
the false feeling given to a child about its duty. It is made to 
learn letters when it does not wish to, and told that it is naughty 
if it does not make just the amount of effort a teacher or mother, 
perhaps, (I would generally trust the mother’s instinct, however,) 
chooses to impose. How false this is! A little child should never 
be required to do any thine intellectually as a duty. Its habits of 
self-denial and control, its kindness and affection, should be daily 
cultivated, and called its goodness; but its mental efforts should only 
be sports at four and five. I can generally make the effort to read 
a voluntary one, if I do not find any previous painful associations 
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to do away; if I do, I wait patiently till I can replace them by others, 
and in the mean time let the child learn other things, and exercise 
his comparison in other ways. I have at present: a class of four 
children, one of whom is not four years of age, the others are be- 
tween four and five, who are taking the first steps in reading. 
Charley, the babe, did not incline to learn to read, during the three 
first months he came to school, and his mother who sent him be- 
cause he wished to come, was so judicious as not to have him 
urged. When the others came who were a little older, and wished 
to learn, he joined them voluntarily. I give him three words at a 
time; these are repeated ten times on the page, and he studies 
them a few minutes, (as he calls it,) comparing all the rest with the 
three first. When he began to learn, it was necessary for me to 
point to the first word in the trio, and then to the same word else- 
where, making him enunciate it after me, distinctly, each time. In 
a week he learned to find all like the first-mentioned one, then all like 
the second, and so on, without my assistance. He very willingly dwelt 
upon the three or four first pages for two or three weeks, apparently 
taking new pleasure every day in recognizing his old acquaintances ; 
and it was quite work enough for his little brain, which had never 
before been occupied intently with such small playthings. I now tell 
him the first three words on a page, whether names of things, actions, 
qualities, or particles, and he will go very patiently through the page, 
and be ready to read them all to me when his turn comes. He has 
been reading about three months, and knows fifty words, perhaps, 
which he can read in short sentences composed of them. I have also 
cut up two or three primers, and pasted each word on a separate piece 
of pasteboard. I give him a dozen or two of those which he knows, 
to select from when I call for them. I consider it quite a difficult ex- 
ercise to find among these the one called for. He also arranges these 
words like the short sentences he is familiar with, in the primer. I 
have taken no pains to teach him his letters; but, one day, finding he 
knew some of them, I pointed to g, and asked him if he knew the 
name of it. He said, grass, which was the first word in which he had 
seen g. I showed. him grass, and then ground, the word we were 
examining, and asked him if both were alike. He saw that they were 
not. I then said to him, that letter is called g; and that the word 
grass has double s, (which he knew.) but that ground had nos. So w 
he first called water, for a similar reason. At this moment, as often 
before, I saw the advantage he had in knowing the two words fa- 
miliarly. I could not have made him remember them by making this 
analysis the first time he saw them, for in my former gropings after a 
true method, I have often tried this. One thing must be taught at a 
time. This boy prints a good deal now, and becomes familiar with the 
forms of the letters in that way, so that, the name being once given, 
he rarely forgets it; but I do not dwell much yet upon the names 
of the letters, because I wish him to remember their sounds in words, 
rather than their arbitrary names. This child learns faster than 
another of four who is quicker of apprehension and more mature, but 
who knew his letters two years ago. I think the latter is puzzled by 
the arbitrary names, and wearied by much uninteresting drilling. He 
begins to read with saying, “O,I can’t learn it!” Yet he is not will- 
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ing to be left out of the class. In spite of me, he thinks of the sound 
of the letters instead of the aspect of the words, to which I endeavor 
to direct his attention. The impression the words make is not a sim- 
ple, but a complex one ; and he still makes mistakes on the first page 
of the book, unless he is in a very attentive mood. This child was 
taught to repeat, like a parrot, some lines of the multiplication table, 
and the names of many States; but they were the signs without 
the thing signified, for he could never say one of them to me, as I do 
not understand the mnemonics by which he learned them. He often 
looks at me for some sign or indication, when I ask him the name of a 
word, but, as I give him none, he looks discouraged, and says, “ O, 
I don’t know.” “Be fore this child can Jearn any thing well, he must for- 
get all the trickery by which he has been taught, and lure to make 
an effort of his own. 

Another child, of about the same age, learns more rapidly than either 
of the former. He began, when Charley did, in what I consider the 
right way. His perceptive powers are sharper, and he reflects upon 
himself more. He thinks some words are beautiful; they seem to be 
not words, but pictures. He is very fond of sentence-making, and 
never sees a word that he has thus sported with without going all over 
the process, and varying it. He likes to prove it by contrast also, and 
to say, “I do not say table builds a house ; I say bird builds a house.” 
He often runs to me at other times to tell me, “Charley said and,” or 
“T said which ;—I said, Which is mine?”” When the reading lesson is 
over, he often takes the book and says, “ Now I am going to begin it 
and read all the words.” THe does not use his fingers easily, or incline 
to print. When he does this, he will gain by very rapid strides, I 
doubt not. In drawing, he has alre: dy" succeeded in making very 
decent houses, with doors and windows, though unusually clumsy at 
first. His little fat hand could not manage the pencil, but he now 
writes, with a pen, the traced copies in Foster’s writing-books, the ink 
constituting the charm, I presume ; and, once launched, his boat will 
soon sail well. 

Another little darling, who cannot speak plain, but who loves every 
thing he looks upon, says, ‘O, is ’at feathers? Why, : at feathers ? 
O, now tell me, where wings is! O, is ’at wings? O, I want to 
kiss it.” This little boy enjoys much the idea of ads and print- 
ing, and scribbles whole slates full, of shapes which resemble no known 
alphabet ; yet, when in the midst of this chaos, one well-shaped letter 
stands forth, he invariably points that out as the best one, though he 
admires the effect of the whole. 

I hear these little ones read three or four times every day, ten or 
fifteen minutes at once. I mean that the lesson of the four occupies 
about that time, though frequently more is taken up in sentence-mak- 
ing. I prescribe no particular quantity that all must learn, but am 
guided by the mood in which I find them, whether all fresh and vigor- 
ous, or wearied from any cause. I make it a point that they shall 
keep their eyes upon the book for the space of three minutes, perhaps, 
during which each takes his turn. I see a great difference in their 
knowledge of the ground, although I say not a word respecting their 
relative superiority, but, “L. will learn to read very fast because he is 
so attentive.” This makes L. all the more attentive, and helps the 
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others to make the effort,—for to be able to read is at present the most 
charming of prospects. I am determined that no touch of weariness 
shall break the charm. 

Children of six, who begin to read thus by learning words instead 
of letters, will be able in three months to read simple stories very 
easily ; but I have not often had the pleasure of beginning right with 
that age. One or two instances have quite astonished me, however. 
My present class of that age are beginning to emerge from all their 
puzzles, and their desires to read are perfectly insatiable. One boy 
of seven, who has been much neglected, is still in the Slough of 
Despond, and cannot yet read better than little L., who began three or 
four months ago. His knowledge of letters does not help him forward ; 
but light is dawning upon him since he has been made to spell only 
the words he knows. ‘This is the child that pronounced through, 
thrutch, after spelling it many times. I make him spell words over 
with the book before him, a great deal, to cultivate his attention 
which has never been trained to observe any objects, either of nature 
or art. 

The primer first put into children’s hands, should be printed in 
a large type, on a fair page, that it may not weary or confuse the 
brain. Such a primer is scarcely ever out of the hands of children 
once interested in learning words. I would also have the stories in 
the first book attractive to the imagination, that they may be frequently 
recurred to with pleasure,—and the first words well impressed before 
the vocabulary is much enlarged. Repetition is a great secret of real 
progress. 

I have omitted speaking of one child of remarkable mental pre- 
cocity, Whose reading I have guided from the first. She came to 
me at three and a half years of age, but did not incline to read much 
for two years. The plan of her education was to supply no food for 
her cravings, else she might have been made one of those prodigies of 
learning that sometimes astonish the world, but raise expectations only 
to disappoint them. Her interest in books, however, was intense. She 
would sit for hours together with a book in her hand, (upside down 
perhaps,) and tmprovvisate stories wonderful to hear, in which the char- 
acters preserved their individuality, and the descriptions of nature were 
full of analogies, such as seemed natural only to matured minds. She 
brought into the midst of us, (for the gift is beginning to pass away,) 
the talent of the improvvisatori* of Italy and the Fast. It was a sin- 
cular circumstance that she could not exercise it without a book in her 
hand, upon which she generally fixed her eyes. 

But while she did not incline to read real words, she wished to print; 
and it must have been this practice which gradually so accustomed her 
eye to the shapes of words, that, when she suddenly began to direct 
her attention to them, she remembered with marvellous rapidity. All 
at once she appeared to realize that she could find out new things if 
she could read herself, and then every thing else was abandoned for 
that ; and in the course of two or three weeks she could read very well. 
At first I supposed the books in which she read must be perfectly 
familiar to her, as I had often seen her take up those she knew con- 


* Poets who compose poems extemporaneously, and sing them. 
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tained agreeable stories, but in which she could not read a line, and 
repeat them page for page. But when I found this not to be the case, 
I was astonished, for | could not trace the steps at all. Spelling was 
a process she had ever rejected wholly, and I was so glad she did 
wholly reject any intellectual action, that I never pressed it at all, 
Now, she wishes to spell; yet, stll, when she comes to a new word, if 
| propose to her to spell it, she will mention the letters, and then say 
again, ‘ What is it?” as if their sounds did not help her. It would 
be strange, indeed, if they should. She has learned to read wholly by 
the eye. But she scarcely ever forgets even a hard word of a difficult 
class to remember, after being once told; and her interest both in 
reading and spelling is fearful, for she would sit hours, if allowed, and 
read and write. Within a few weeks, she has begun to compose stories, 
instead of copying them ; and this again increases her interest in spell- 
ing, and [am constantly surprised at the correctness with which she 
writes many words, and amused at her conception of others. She 
does not write as she formerly read, but her little compositions are very 
childlike and short. At her earnest desire, and to her inexpressible 
delight, she has lately joined a little class, of her own age, in studying 
Latin fables. No temptation to play is powerful enough to compete 
with her interest in words, and I can only rejoice that I never wished 
or was desired to urge her forward. It matters little whether she 
comes to school or stays at home ; no other employment is interesting 
beside these mental labors. 

After the process of spelling has become familiar, classes of words 
of similar pronunciation and appearance should be given ; as, boy, toy, 
joy. Itis also an admirable exercise to let children spell over their 
reading lesson from the book after reading, pronouncing each word 
distinctly before they read the letters. The good effect of this mode 
of drilling will soon be perceived both in oral spelling and writing. 

Let me impress it upon all teachers, if I have not already made it 
sufficiently clear, that spelling is only to be deferred a little while, till 
it can be begun with advantage; and then there cannot be too much 
of it. A quick ear for music will assist some children, a good organ 
of form will aid others,and frequent repetition of the sight and sounds 
of letters, in their various combinations, will help all. Above all, 
let the whole process be made agreeable, and there is no fear of want 
of cooperation on the part of the little people. 

In hearing children read in a class, in a primer prepared as I have 
described, | find it better to let one child read through the whole page 
of grouped words, than to let each one take a word in turn. It is dif- 
ficult for little children to keep the place amid a succession of voices, 
and the habit of attention should be assisted thus far by making 
the effort a continuous one for the space of two or three minutes, and 
not expecting young children to look on the book during the reading 
of a whole class. ‘That effort should not be insisted upon till the 
reading of stories is attained, when the intrinsic interest of the lesson 
will come to the aid of both teacher and scholar. M. 
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